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: ” PROSPECTUS. 


tions, c ulious, 








Usace has mad: it necessary for us, on issuing the 
first number of a new pericdical, to say something of 
the course we have d termined to pursue, and of the cha- 
racter and nature of the undertaking, for which we seek 
the approval and aid of the public. 

In itscriticisms, the Literary Gazette will be impartial 
and manly — seeking rather to encourage than to depre- 
ciate — to acknowledge excellence, rather than to spy out 
faults. 

Our journal shall never become the organ of person- 
ality, slander, or malignity ; we know how easy it is by 
these enzines to attract an ephemeral notoriety — a no- 
toriety attainable by the most contemptible and igno- 
rant. 

Conducting our paper with sincerity of heart and sin- 





gieness of purpose, we shall endzavor to make it a vehi- 
cle of instruction and entertainment to the intelligent of | 
‘ A he | 
all class's. Its contents will be varied, embracing re- | 
views of new works in literature and the arts — original 
essays on various subjects, “from grave to gay” — no- 
tices of the drama — poetry — facetiw, and miscellanea, | 
diversified by rare gems of literature, extracted from | 


uncommon works. The Literary Gazette will be 1h 


organ of a literary club, whose criginal papers will ap- 
pear in its columns. 


The criticisms on books, pictures, and the drama, will 
Am- | 
ple aid has been secured from American and European | 
contributors. 


be under the superintendence of competent hands. 


The subscriptions already received are sufficient to | 
insure for the Literary Gazette a wide circulation. 

Subscriptions received at the publication office, 45 
Ann street, or by mail, addressed to the Editor. 


NOTICE. 


In accordance with our original determination to ne- 


glect no honorable means of establishing our journal on 


a firm basis, the Literary Gazette will be sent to some 
persons who are not subscribers, in the hope that when 


they see the plan and contents of it, they may be indu- 
ced to give to it their support by subscribing. 





ROBERT ON THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S, 
AT ROME. 


[Translated from “ Mémoires de Madame la Duck- | 
esse d’ Abrantés.”. One must have nerves of steel to | 
read without trembling, this account of Rebert’s peri- | 
lous enterprise. Robert was an enthusiastic young | 
painter, a pupil of the French Academy, sent to Rome | 


to study the frescoes.]—Ed. L. G. 

Robert was one day at St. Peter's. The hour of. 
divine service was past, ana he was almost alone. | 
The silent and religious quictof this vast edifice, was | 
interrupted only by the footgps of a few casual visi- | 
tors. Robert cast on al! sides his look of ardent en- | 
thusiasm, in search of ngg¥ wonders. Ona sudden, | 
he saw a ropes descend from the opening at the top of | 
the grand cupola; a workman having approached, 
fastened to it a bucket of water, and it again ascended. 
The roof was out of repair, and some masons were at 
work upon it. This gave him the idea of ascending 
to the cupola. 

“| was curious,” said he, “ to examine as closely as 
possible the injury done to this colossus of modern ar- 


| sion of his mind, that he must needs satisfy it, 


chitecture, which, shooting up towards heaven, seems 
coniemptuously to say to the ruined monuments around 
it, Jam eternal. Its pride seemed to me much lowered. 
That rope, that bucket, and that solitary workman 
struck me as contemptible,” 

He ascended the dome. On his arrival at the sum- 
mit, he was siruck with admiration and wonder at the 
magnificent. prospect before him, It was a splendid 
and living panorama, lighted by sunbeams so different 
froin those of every other country, cove ring nature 
with a bright and glorious veil of beautiful colors, 
Which floats over the buildings, trees, and land of Italy 
alone He then looked more nearly around him, and 
perceived a few workmen repairing some slight dam- 
age done tothe roofof the dome. To obtain water 
with greater ease, they had placed across the opening 
of the cupola two long planks ued together; over them 
arope was thrown, which descended into the church, 
These planks might be two feet and a half in width, 
and as the apparatus was intended merely to support 
a bucket of water, no one cared whether & would or 
would not bear a greater weight 

Looking on these things with the eyes ofa young 
man of twenty, with eyes that see danger only to 
brave and laugh atit, Robert bezan to think that it must 
be a singular sight to behold St. Peter’s from top to 


bottom, the reverse of the manner in which every thing | 


that has base and summit is generally seen—namely, 
from bottom to top. This idea soon took such posses- 
Never 
once calculating whether the plank across this opening, 
which was three hundred feet from the ground, was 
strong enough to bear his weight, he placed one foot upon 
it, then the other, and behold him upon this dangerous 


bridge, without any possibility of turning back ! 


} 


W hen, for the first time, he told me this story, the in- | 


stant J saw him upon the plank, suspended, as it were, 


| between heaven and the hard marble floor, upon which 


he might be dashed to atoms, I was seized with a gid- | 


diness such as he might himself be expected to have 
feli when in this critical situation. We surrounded 
him closely, eager to catch every word he uttered, and 
following him step by step across this dangerous 
bridge 

“ Scareely had I performed a third of my journey,” 
said he, “ when eager to enjoy the spectacle | souglt, | 
cast my eyes below! At the same instant, a hissing 
sound whizz d through my ears, my head became cov- 
ered with a veil of darkness, succeeded by one of fire, 
—I was seized, in short, with the most horrible ver- 
tivo. Fortunately, | had presence of mind immedi- 
ately to shut my eyes aa stand still. I cannot ex- 
press to you what I felt at this moment, when | heard 
voices close to my ears, uttering in whispers the most 
dreadful blasphemies! It wasthe workmen! I opened 
my eyes to continue my perilous journey, for I felt that 
it L remained a minute longer in this situation, I should 
die even without falling.” 

He was advancing with a firm step upon that nar- 
row plank, when he felt the wood crack under him! 
He was then in the middle of the plank, and the 


| weight of his body, so much greater than that of the 


water-bucket, must necessarily break the bridge, and 
he be precipitated to the bottom. 

* Al!” said a lad, who heard the wood crack, “ the 
plank is rotten! The unhappy man will fF 3 

He did not pronounce the word; for the head work- 
man placed his hand upon the lad’s mouth. 

When Robert reached the other side, and saw the 
plank, the abyss, and death behind him, he fell upon 
his knees, and poured forth his humble thanksgivings 
to Almighty God for his delivery from danger, 

“Ah! my friends,” said he to the workmen, with a 
smile of ineffable joy, and his eyes swimming in tears, 
“how happy I am!” 

But instead of sharing his delight, the workmen 
seized and beat him furiously. 

“ Cursed Frenchman! rascal! scoundrel!” howled 
the chorus of masons, “ villain, how you frightened 
us |” 





LOVE. 
By Rosert Sovuruey, Esa. 
They sin who tell us love can die; — 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 





a eS ——> 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; — 
Earthly these passions are of earth, 

They perish where they have their birth; 
But love is indestructible, — 

lis holy flame forever burneth, — 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a tvoubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest ; 

It here is tried and purified, 

And hath in heaven its pei fect rest; 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest time of love is there. 

Oh, when a mother meets on high 

The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of wo, the anxious night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight! 





MARIANA. 
By A.reep Texnyson. 


** Mariana in the moate! rrange."— Measure for Mearure. 
With bladest moss the flower pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds look’d sad and strange, 
Uplified was the clinking lateh, i 
Werded and worn the ancient thatch, 
Upon the lonely moated grange 
She only said, my life is dreary, 
He cometh not, she said ; 
She said, | am aweary, aweary, 
1 would that I were dead! 


Her tears fell with the dews of even, 
Her tears fell eve the dews were dried, 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or-eventide. 
After the fliting of the bats, 
When thickest daik did trance the sky 
She drew her casement curtain by 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 


Upon the middle of the hight, 

Waking, she heard the vight-fowl crow, 
The cock sung out an ho ur eve light: 

From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope or change 

In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 


About a stone cast from the wall, 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it, many round and small, 
The cluster'd marish mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 


And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across ler brow. 


All day within the dreamy house 
The doors upon their hinges creaked, 
The blue fly sang 1’ the pane, the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek'd, 
Or from the crevice peer'd about; 
Old faces ylimmer’d through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense ; but most she loath'd the hour 
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When the thick moated sunbeams lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Downsloped was westering in his bower. 
Then, said she, I am very dreary, 

. He will not come, she said : 
he wept, I am aweary, aweary, 
Oh doa, that I were dead ! 





A PANEGYRIC UPON FOOLS. 


( Translated from the “ Bilder und Zustande aus Ber- 
ling,” by J. Jacoby.) 


I love fools: for after all, a good strait forward folly 
is worth more than a crooked wisdom ; therefore, where 
I hope to find proper fools, there I seek them. But let 
it not be supposed that my labors are often crowned 
with success. The times are past in which it was ne- 
cessary to seek wise men with a lantern—now you 
may run miles before you can find a fool; and that be- 
cause wisdom is now to be purchased for a trifle. At 
Steheley’s coffee-house, with every cup of coffee you 
swallow, unperceived, a portion of wisdom. Many 
people become fools from too much wisdom, but those 
are not of the right sort; when I speak of fools, I mean 
thereby those who treat folly itself foolishly: and I as- 
sure you, that —diplomatists and hairdressers excepted 
—there are but few such. Most persons fancy they 
have gained a step in the fool order, when their words 
and actions display a complete negation of wisdom; 
but this is a trifle, mere pedantry — for the most part, 
dissimulation. Such persons become wise again, when 
folly has brought them the expected profit — they play 
the fool after they have been wise. My fools are foolish 
without previous wisdom —I call them concrete fools. 
In Berlin there are few such, and these know their own 
value ; for the police, and the government as part there- 
of, are inimical to folly. In the streets no one must 
play the fool ; nay, the papers must contain no folly : — 
what else is the censorship for? In Berlin there must 
and shall be no stupidity — this cannot be too often in- 
culeated: where a noble commits absurdities, he is de- 
graded to a plebeian, and a stupid citizen is raised to 
nobility. Now, there is logic! Some persons have a 
patent for folly and stupidity: should I name them, it 
were the worse forme. Others pine to death, because 
they may not carry their folly io market, but must lock 
it up close in their heart’s closet. 





THE COLISEUM. 
A Fragment. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.’ 


At the hour of noon, on the feast of the Passover, 
an old man, accompanied by a girl, apparently his 
daughter, entered the Coliseum at Rome. ‘They im- 
mediately passed through the arena, and, secking a 
solitary chasm among the arches of the southern part 
of the ruin, selected a fallen column for their seat, and, 
clasping each other’s hand, sate in silent contemplation 
ofthe scene. But the eyes of the girl were fixed upon 
her father’s lips: his countenance, sublime and sweet, 
but motionless as some Praxitelian image of the great- 
est of poets, filled the air with smiles reflected from ex- 
ternal forms. 

It was the great feast of the Resurrection, and the 
whole native population, together with the foreigners, 
who flock from all parts of the earth to contemplate its 
celebration, were assembled round the Vatican. The 
most awful religion in the world went forth surrounded 
with the emblazonry of mortal greatness, and mankind 
had assembled to wonder at and worship the creation 
of its own power. No stranger was to be met with in 
the avenues that led to the Coliseum. Accident had 
conducted the father and daughter to the spot immedi- 
ately on their arrival. 

A figure, only visible at Rome in night or solitude, 
and then only to be seen amid the desolated temples of 
the Forum, or gliding among the galleries of the Co- 
liseum, or the ruined arches of the Baths of Caracalla, 
crossed their path. 











His form, that, though emaciated, displayed the ele- 
mentary outline of exquisite grace, was enveloped in 
an ancient chlamys, which half concealed his face. It 
was a face, once seen, never to be forgotten. The lips 
and the moulding of the chin resemblcd-the eager and 
impassioned tenderness of the shapes of Antinous; 
but, instead of the effeminate sullenness of the eye, 
and the narrow smoothness of the forehead, shone an 
expression of profound and piercing thought. His 
brow was clear and open, and his eyes deep, and like 
two wells of crystalline water which reflect the all-be- 
holding heavens. Over all was spread a timid ex pres- 
sion of diffidence and retirement, which intermingled 
strangely with the abstract and fearless character 
which predominated in his form aad gestures.* He 
avoided, in an extraordinary degree, what is called soci- 
ety, but was occasionally seen to converse with some 
accomplished foreigner, whose appearance might attract 
him in his solemn haunts. He spoke Italian with flu- 
ency, though with a peculiar but sweet accent. There 
was no circumstance connected with him that gave the 
least intimation of his country, his origin, or his occu- 
pations. He was for ever alone. 

Such was the figure which interrupted the contem- 
plation (if they were so engaged) of the strangers, in 
the clear and exact, but unidiomatic phrase of their 
native language. 

“ Strangers, you are two—behold the third in this 
great city, to whom alone the spectacle of these ruins 
is more delightful than the pageantry of religion.” 

“I sce nothing,” said the old man. 

** What do you hear, then?” 

“T listen to the sweet singing of the birds, the hum- 
ming of the bees, which, and the sound of my daugh- 
ter’s breathing, cempose me like the soft murmur of 
waters ; and this sun-warm wind is pleasant to me.” 

“Wretched old man! know you not that these are 
the ruins of the Coliseum ?”’ 

“Alas, stranger!” said the girl, in a voice like 
mournful music, “ speak not so, my father is blind.” 

The stranger’s eyes now suddenly filled with tears, 
and the lines of his countenance became relaxed. 

“ Blind !” he exclaimed, in a tone of suffering which 
was more than an apology, and seated himself apart 
in a flight of shailow and mossy steps, which wound 
up among the + bg of the ruin, 

“ My sweet Helen,” said the old man, “ you did not 
tell me that this was the Coliseum.” 

“ How should I tell you, dearest father, what I knew 
not? I was on the point of inquiring the way to that 
building when we entered the circle of the ruins ; and 
until the stranger accosted us, I remained silent, sub- 
dued by the greatness of what I saw.” 

“Tis your custom, sweetest girl, to describe to me 
the objects that give you delight; you array them in 
the soft radiance of your words; and whilst you speak, 
I only feel the infirmity which holds me in such dear 
diffidence as a blessing. Why have you been so long 
silent ?” 

“IT know not. First, the wonder and the pleasure of 
the sight; then, the words of the stranger, and then 
thinking on what he said, and how he looked; and 
now, beloved father, on your own words.” 

“ Well, dearest, what do you see ?” 

“T see a vast circle of arches built upon arches, and 
stones like shattered crags, so vast are they, and walls 
giddily hanging — totteringly —on walls. In the cre- 
vices and in the vaulted roofs, grows « multitude of 
shrubs, the wild olive, the myrtle, and the jasmine, and 
intricate brambles, and entangled weeds, and strange 
feathery plants, like dishevelled hair, such as I never 
saw before. The stones are immensely massive, and 
they jut out from each other like mountain cliffs. There 
are terrible rifts in the walls, and high windows, through 
which is seen the light of the blue heavens. There 
seem to be more than a thousand arches, some ruined, 
some entire, and they are all immensely high and wide. 
Some are broken, and stand forth in great heaps, and 
the underwood is tufted in their crumbling fragments. 
Around us lie enormous collections of shattered and 
shapeless capitals and cornices, loaded with delicate 
sculpture.” 

“ It is open to the sky,” said the old man. 

“We see the liquid depth of heaven above, and 
through the rifts and the windows, the flowers and the 
weeds,and the grass and creeping moss, are nourished by 
the unforbidden rain. The blue sky is above — the wide 
bright blue sky ; it flows through the great rifts on high, 





* There never was drawn a more perfect portrait of 
Shelley himself. ‘ 





and through the bare boughs of the marble-rooted fig tree, 
and through the leaves and flowers of the weeds, even 
to the dark arcades beneath. I feel, I see it — its clear 
and piercing beams fill the universe and impregnate the 
joy inspiring mind with warmth, and li i and life, 
and interpenetrate all things, even me, father. And 
through the highest rift, the noonday waning moon is 
hanging, as it were, out of the solid sky: and this 
shows that the atmosphere has the clearncss which it 
rejoices me that I feel.” 

“ Dearest child, what else see you ?” 

** Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“ Only the bright, green, mossy ground, interspersed 
with tufts of dewy clover-grass that run into the inter- 
stices of the shattered arches, and round the isolated 
pinnacles of the ruins.” 

“Like those lawny dells of soft short grass which 
wind among the high forests and precipices of the 
Alps of Savoy.”’t 

“Indeed, father, your eye has a vision more serene 
than mine.” 

“ And the great wrecked arches, the shattered masses 
of precipitous ruin overgrown with the younglings of 
the forest, and more like chasms rent by earthquakes 
among the mountains, than the vestige of what was 
human workmanship.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“Things awe-inspiring and wonderful — are they 
not caverns such as the untamed elephant and tigress 
might chopse amid the Indian wilderness where to hide 
her cubs — such as, were the sea to overflow the earth, 
the mighty monsters of the deep would change into 
their vast chambers ?” 

“ Father, your words image forth what I would have 
expressed, but could not.” 

“| hear the rustling of leaves, and the sound of wa- 
ter—but it does not rain —like the faint drops of a 
fountain among woods.” 

“ Tt falls from among the heaps of ruin over our heads. 
It is, I suppose, the water collected in the rifts by the 
showers.” 

* A nursling of man now abandoned by his care, 
and transformed by the enchantment of Nature into a 
likeness of her own creations, and destined to partake 
their immortality. Changed to a mountain cloven into 
woody dells, which overhang its labyrinthjne glades, 
and shattered into toppling precipices, even jhe clouds, 
intercepted by its craggy summits, supply eternal foun- 
tains with their rain.” 

“By the column on which we sit, | should judge that 
it had once been crowned with a temple or theatre, and 
that in sacred days the radiant multitude wound up its 
craggy path to the spectacle or the sacrifice.” 

“Tt was such, Helen— what sound of wings is 
that ?” 

“Tt is of the wild pigeons returning to their young. 
Do you not hear the murmur of those that are brooding 
in their nests ?” 

“It is the language of their happiness.” 

London Atheneum. 





There is a story in Pausanias of a plot for betraying 
of a city discovered by the me ye of an ass ; the cack- 
ling of geese saved the capitol, and ,Catiline’s conspi- 
racy was discovered by a courtezan. These are the 
only three animals, as far as I remember, famous in 
history as evidences and informers.—Dean Swift. 





As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy aone 
as it seems, I do not remember to have heard three 
good lies in all my conversatiou, even from those who 
were most celebrated in that faculty.—Dean Swift. 





The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lop- 
ping off our desires, is like cutting off our feet when we 
want shoes.— Dean Swift. 


Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, and 
the sincerest part of our devotion.— Dean Swift. 





+ Shelley, on visiting Mellerie, says, “‘ Groves of pine, 
chestnut, and walnut, overshadow ut: magnificent and 
unbounded forests, to which England affords no paraliel. 
In the midst of these woods are dells of lawny expanse in- 
conceivably verdant, adorned with a thousund of the ra- 
rest flowers, and odorous with thyme.” 
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MARGARET’S SUPPLICATION TO THE — 
MATER DOLOROSA. 


From the Faust of Goethe, translated by A. Hayward. 


{In the niche of the wall a devotional image of the 
Mater Dolorosa, with pots of flowers before it, Mar- 
garet places fresh flowers in the pots.] 

Ah, incline, 
Thou full of pain, 
Thy countenance graciously to my distress. 


The sword in thy heart, 
With thousand pangs, 
Up-lookest thou to thy son's death. 


To the Father lookest thou, 
And sendest sighs 
Aloft for his and thy distress. 


Who feels 

How rages 

My torment to the quick ? 

How the poor heart within me throbbeth, 
How it trembleth, how it yearneth, 
Knowest thou and thou alone! 


Whitherso’er I go, 

What wo! what wo! what wo! 
Grows within my bosom here! 
Hardly, alas, am I alone, 

I weep, I weep, { weep, 

My heart is bursting within me! 


The flower-pots on my window-sill 
Bedewed I with my tears, alas! 
When I at morning’s dawn, 
Plucked these flowers for thee. 


When brightly in my chamber 

The rising sun’s rays shone, 

Already, in all wretchedness, 

Was | sitting up in my bed. 

Help! rescue me from shame and death! 
Ah, incline, 

Thou full of pain, 

Thy countenance graciously to my distress! 





A CHAPTER 
ON THE WORTHLESSNESS OF RICHES. 
By“ a Fellow who hath had Losses.” 


** Prosperity,” saith Lord Bacon, “ doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.” “Give 
me neither riches, nor poverty,” saith Solomon; but a 
wise man will choose the latter, in preference to the 
former. Though great riches have sometimes pro- 
cured emancipation from captivity for their possessors, 
yet how many more have they been the means of en- 
slaving. Though riches have preserved health for some, 
yet how many more have they deprived of it. There 
is no pleasure in the possession of great riches; one 
may acquire a worthless fame of them, but no solid 
use, unless it be in distribution. Among their lesser 
evils, may be mentioned, the ccntinual fear, distrust, 
suspicion, and anxiety, which they oceasion. What a 
wretched old man is the Plutus of Aristophanes and 
Lucian. “ T'iimidus Plutus,” is an old proverb. Ava- 
rice is the vice of age, and if riches increase, so do the 
evil passions which they engender: we sometimes see 
miserable old men tottering upon the brink of the 
grave, possessed of great wealth, in the constant fear 
of poverty.— Valerius tells of one, who, in a famine, 
sold a mouse for two hundred pence, and starved him- 
self. Seneca says, “ He that lives according to nature, 
ean never be poor; and he that exceeds, can never have 





enough.” Add no more wealth, but diminish thy desires, 
is the advice of Epicurus. True wealth is not to have, 
but not to want riches. A parallel might be drawn 
between avarice and ambition, though infinitely to the 


the appetite for both grows by what it feeds on. Pyr- 
rhus conversing with his friend Cineas, the orator, as 
related by Plutarch, proposed conquering Asia and 
Africa, and then to take his ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. Cineas replied, “and what hinders us from 
drinking and taking our ease now, when we have al- 
ready those things in our hands, at which we propose 
to arrive through seas of blood, through infinite toils 
and dangers, through innumerable calamities, which 
we must both cause and suffer.” This discourse of 
Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but produced no reforma- 
tion; he saw the certain happiness which he gave up, 
but was not able to forego the hopes that flattered his 
desires. 

Crates threw his money into the sea, saying, “ I had 
rather drown you, than you should drown me.” Alez- 
ander sent a hundred talents to Phocion, at Athens. 
Phocion asked those who brought them why Aleran- 
der had sent them to him: “ because,” said they, “ Al- 
exander looks upon you as the only honest and good 
man.” Phocion answered, “then let him permit me 
always to retain that character, as well as really to be 
that man,” and bade them take back the money to Al- 
exander. Zeno the philosopher lost all his goods by 
shipwreck,'and made light of it, saying, fortune can 
lake away my means, but not my mind. 'To those who 
have lost their riches, Seneca says, thou hast lost them, 
they woud otherwise have lost thee; with many other 
remarkable sayings, so full of wisdom, they seem vox 
Dei non hominis, the voice of God, not of man. Pras- 
perity may make us miserably happy, and adversity hap- 
pily miserable. The good things of poverty are real, 
the good things of riches are almost invariably false. 
There is no pleasure in the getting, keeping, or losing 
of wealth, “ Divitarum acquisitio magni laboris, pos- 
sessio magni timoris, amissio magni doloris.” How 
strange, then, that men with reasoning faculties, should 
pass their lives in the eager pursuit of it, neglecting the 
sure enjoyments of the present, for the deceitful visions 
of the future. There is not any thing disgraceful in 
honest poverty, is a wise, and nearly worn out saw; if 
vices have produced it, the disgrace attaches to those 
vices. A great mind cannot make riches its first object 
of pursuit through life, and retain its greatness. There 
are so mauy superfluities desired by the rich man, it is 
impossible that he should be contented. The poor man 
may be contented, the rich man cannot. God is ab- 
solutely exempt from wants, and the virtuous man, in 
proportion as he reduces his wants, approaches nearer 
the Divine Perfection,” 

We close this paper, in the earnest hope that what 
we have written may induce many, who have great 
riches, to part, at least, with some of them; should any 
persons feel inclined to be relieved of so great a curse, 
we will cheerfully receive any given sum, and guaran- 
tee so to dispose of it, that it shall never trouble its 
present owner again. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 
Harry New Year. 
Mr. Editor, 

I belong to that unfortunate class of society, 
whose members are generally denominated crusty old 
fellows, Unhappily, my temper is so irascible, that the 
least improper or unmeaning remark, completely un- 





hinges my whole nervous system, 


SS 

Nothing has annoyed me so much of late as being 
wished a happy new year, by all sorts of people, directly 
in the face of the most palpable impossibility of the 
realization of the wish. ‘The melancholy first day of 


advantage of the latter; both passions are insatiable; | the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, 


had not fairly dawned, ere I was aroused by a loud 
‘rapping at my door, and saluted by Cato, my boot- 
| black, with “ Happy new year,” and his bill for the 
last quarter. Then followed the maid servant, with 
my shaving water at the delightful temperature of thir- 
ty-three Fahrenheit, or one degree above freezing; she, 
also, simpered out, “ Happy new year— hope you will 
not forget me — must excuse my appearance — this old 
gown is the best I have-— wages are so low.” I cut 
my chin three times while shaving. My youngest son 
Bob now made his entrée, with “ Happy new year” on 
his tongue, and a tear in his eye, complaining bitterly 
that Santa Claus did not put something in his stock- 
ing. Then my wife awoke—“ Happy new year, my 
dear! don’t forget to leave some money for me; I pro- 
mised Miss Blonde, the milliner, and Miss Mantilla, the 
dress maker, that they should certainly be paid this 
morning.” ‘ Happy new year,” said my man ser- 
vant, bringing in a half cooked beefsteak, some cold 
buckwheat cakes, and the compliments of the season from 
the cook. 


Breakfast over, I was ushered into my sitting room 
before an august assemblage, in the front rank of which 
appeared my butcher, baker, milkman, and tailor. 
‘“‘ Happy new year,” cried they all together. “ Beef,” 
said the butcher, “is monstrous dull, nothing sells but 
turkeys.” ‘“Idont know what flour's coming to,” said 
the baker. ‘ Folks as keeps a dairy will starve, unless 
they water their milk, as some do that I could name,” 
said the milkman. Preliminaries finished, each guest 
handed me his bill. I bade them call the next morning, 
at 11 o'clock — they all seemed to fall into this arrange- 
ment willingly except the tailor, who left the room lin- 
geringly, timidly observing, “ you told me to call to- 
day.” Yes, I replied, and now tell you to call to-mor- 
row. “ Well,” said he, gaining courage, “ what then?” 
Why then I’!l tell you when to call again, said I, shut- 
ting the door vpon him, exasperated beyond the power 
of patient endurance. 

At half past eleven, A. M., 1 set out on my tour of 
calls — fell on the ice twice — was run down once by 
an omnibus —~and had an old silk hat left by some 
rascal at Simpkins’, in exchange for my new beaver. 
At four o'clock, P. M., I arrived home, with both ears 
frozen—found Mr. Beaverteen, the jobber, in my parlor, 
twirling a small gold headed cane, and doing the amia- 
ble with my daughters. “Ah! my dear fellow, a 
‘appy new yearto you.” I could endure no more, and 
betook myself to my chamber, in the full determination 
of not leaving it before the first of March. 

Pray, Mr. Editor, ought not some punishment to be 
devised for those who thus wantonly insult the mise- 
rable, and needlessly aggravate their sufferings 4 


LINES 
Written on my Twenty-first Birth Day, 


I've lived to see a score of years 
Commingle with that mighty sea, 

Whose billows, salt with nation’s tears, 
Break on thy shore — Eternity ! 


Dark shadows are from mem’ry cast ; 
O thou, to carly manhood grown, 
Be wise, and measure by the past 


- 














Thy hopes, upon the future thrown. 
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ESSAY ON VOWS, AND CHAN- 
GING OF OPINIONS. 

So fallible, so weak and erroneons is human judg- 
ment, subjected to human passion, that the ncblest and 
most Virtuous actions are not always free from general 


A SHORT 


When public censure was loudest against 
Alexander, he used to say, “ There was something 
noble in hearing himself ill spoken of when he was 
doing well;” and Voltaire, probably remembering this 
sentiment, said, “ It is a noble thing to make ingrates.” 
It certainly is a high virtue to abandon opinions when 
they are proved to be false —to change a line of con- 
duct that leads only ina path of error—it is a noble 


act, for it must be accomplished at a great expense of | 
| diminution.” 


human pride; and all men are proud of consistency in 
opinion, or action, for with great consistency is asso- 
ciated the idea of infallibility; but if a statesman or 
divine may justly claim credit for this great virtue, ex- 
perience teaches us that their reward shall be obloquy 
and contempt. The quaint Cowley forcibly expresses 
@ sentiment worthy of being remembered by every 
one: 

“ Where honor, or where conscience does not bind, 

No other law shall shackle me — 
Slave to myself I will not be, 
Nor shall my future actions be confined, 
‘To my own present mind.” 

If it be a great folly to persist in untenable opinions, 
it is a folly hardly less to pledge one’s self to be guided 
by the opinions of another, or to make vows for the 
future, a prescience of which has not been imparted to 
us. God having given us reason to regulate our lives, 
it would seem criminal to resign them to chance. 

“ Who by resolves and vows, engaged does stand, 

For days that yet belong to fate, 
Doss, like an unthrift, mortgage his estate 

Before it falls into his hand.” 


APOTHEGMS FROM THE ANCIENTS 


1. As Agis was going to execution, he saticetnat one 





of the officers lamenting his fate, upon which he said 
* My friend, dry up your tears, for as I suffer inno 
cently, Iam in a vetter condition than those who con 
demn me contrary to law and justice.” Agesistritn 
embracing her son, said, “ My son, thy too great mo- 
deration, lenity, and humanity, have ruined both thee 
and us.” Amphares 
prove your son’s 
ward.” 


hearing her, said, “If you ap- 
s actions, you shall also have his re- 
She rose up to meet her fate, and said with a 


sigh for her country, “ May all this be for the good of | ander’s death, was Asclepiades. 


Sparta.” 


2. Cleomenes, in order to infuse new spirit into his | exander were dead, the whole world would 





| stepped up and told them, “ They need 








soldiers, bade them remember an expression of one of | 


their ancient kings, who said, “The Lacedemonians 
seldom inquired the number of their enemies, but the 
place where they could find them.’ 

3. One day, Lysimachus asked Philippides the poet 
“What is there of mine, that you would share in Y" 
“ Any thing,” 

4. Rhesaces, a barbarian of great wealth, applied to 
Cimon for protection, and to gain his favor placed two 
cups, the one full. of gold, and the other of silver darics 
in his ante-chamber. Cimon, casting his eye+ upon 
them, smiled, and asked him “ Whether he should 
choose to have him his mercenary or his friend ?” 
“My friend, undoubtedly,” said the barbarian. “Go, 
then,” said Cimon, “ and take these things back with 
you; for if 1 be your friend, your money will be 
mine Whenever I have occasion for it.” 

5.-Sylla wrote an epitaph fur his own monument in 
the Campus Martius, to this purport ; “ No friend ever 


said he, “ but your secrets.” 


| 
} 
| 






did me so much good, or sonny so much harm, but I 
repaid him with interest.” 

6. To those who expressed their wonder to Cato the 
censor, that he had no monument, while many persons 
of little note had their siatues, he replied, that “ He had 
much rather it should be asked why he had not a statue, 
than why he had one.” 

7. The ambassadors of the S 
the chimney corner cooking turnips, and offered him a 
large present of gold; but he absolutely refused it, and 
“ A man who can be satisfied 


Samnites found Cato in 


gave them this answer: 
with such a supper, has no need of gold.” 

8. Themistocles said, “lt was not the praise of a 
man, but of a money-chest, to keep treasure without 


9. Pericles’ great merit in war, was the safety of his 
When Tolmides at the head of some of the 
bravest and most spirited of the Athenian youth, was 
preparing to invade Beotia at an improper time, he 


measures. 


tried to divert him from it, making use, among the rest, 

of these remarkable words : 

opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least for the advice of 
time, who is the best of all counsellors.” 

APOTHEGMS OF 

1. When an oracle from Delphi was read in the as 

“That the rest of the 


were unanimous in their opinions, and th 


PHOCION. 


sembly, importing, Athenians 
t there was 
Phocion 


not give them- 


only one man who dissented from them,” 


selves any trouble in inquiring for this refractory citi- 


| zen, for he was the man who liked not any thing they 


did 

when his 
opinion happened to be received with universal ap- 
* Fave I in- 


advertently let some bad thing slip from me ?” 


At another time, in a publie debat: 
plause, he turned to his friends and said, 


Having a difference with the Beotians, which 


they refused to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide 
by the sword. he said, “ Good people, keep to the me- 
thod in which you have t! and that is 


talking, not fighting.” 


advantage : 


4. Antipater wishing him to do something inconsis- 


; tent with his probity, he answered, “ Antipater cannot 


have me both for a friend and a flatterer.” 

He was much blamed for letting Nicanor escape 
when he had him in his hands. “ Be the issue what it 
ine ay,” said he, “I a rather be found suffering, than 
| doing what is unjust.” 

6. “The first person that brought the news of Alex- 
Demades desired the 
_ se ae 
smell the 
And Phocion seeing the Athenians clated 
at this intelligence, and, inclined to raise new commo 
tions, said, “If Alexander is dead to-day, he will be so 
to-morrow, and the day following ; 


people to give no credit to it: “ For,” said he 


parcass.” 
so that we may de- 


| liberate on thes event at leisure, and take our measures 
with safety.’ 





GEMS OF LITERATURE. 
RESIGNATION. 
There is a resignation with which it may be 
most of us d eelve oursel ve s. 
borne, 


feared, 
To bear what must be 
and submit to what cannot be resisted, is no more 
than what the unregent rate heart is taught by the in 
stinct of animal nature. But to acquiesce in the afflic- 
tive dispensations of Providence—to make one’s own 
will conform in all things to that of our heavenly Fa- 
ther — to say to him in the sincerity of faith, when w 
drink of the bitter eup, “ Thy will be done!” — to bless 
the name of the Lord as much from the heart when he 
tukes away as when he gives, and with a depth of feel 
ing of w hich perhaps none but the afflicted heart is ca- 


“If you regard not the 





pable — this is the resignation which religion teaches, 
this is the sacrifice which it requires — Southey. 





SONG.—From “Sebastian.” 


I know thy beauty ; summer dreams 
Have shown me forms that look’d like thine; 
I've seen thee in the sunset beams; 
I’ve loved thee as a thing divine. 
How have Ishuni'd thee! but thine eye 
Hangs o’er me, like a watching sphere, 
Star of my solitary sky, 
W here’er my spirit turns, ‘tis there. 
For life, for death, the chain is twined ; 
Thou'’rt in my mind, thou art my mind. 


INVOCATION FOR A SPIRIT OF INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


From Bussy DAmbois: A Tragedy by G. Chap- 
man, 1613. 
D’ Ambois. llong to know 


How my dear Mistress fares, and be inform’d 
What hand she now holds on the troubled blood 
Of her incensed Lord. Methought the Spirit 
When he had utter'd Lis perplext presage 
Threw his chang’d countenance h adiong into clouds; 
Elis forehead beut, as he would hide his face: 
He knock’d his chin against his darken’d breast, 
And struck a churlish silence thro’ his powers.— 
Terror of Darkness: O thou King of F lames, 
That w ith thy musi - footed horse dost strike 
The clear light out, of crystal, on dark earth; 
And hurl'st instructive fire about the world: 
Wake, wake the drowsy and enchanted night, 
That sleeps with dexd eyes in this heavy mddle 
Or thou, Great Prince of Shades, where never sun 
| Sticks his fur-darted beams; whose eyes are made 
To see in darkness, and see ever best 
W here sense is blindest: Open now the heart 
Of thy abashed oracle, that for fear 





Of some iil it includes, would fain lie hid ; 
And rise thou with it in thy greater light.* 


EXTRACT, 
From Jack Drum’s Entertainment: 
unknown, 1601. 
———I adore the sun, 
Yet love to live within a temperate zone. 
Let who will climb ambition’s glibbery rounds, 
And lean upon the vulgar’s rotten love, 
Pil not corrival him. The sun will give 
As great a shadow to my trunk as his; 
And after death, like chessmen having stood 
In play, for Bishops some, for Knights, and Pawns, 
We all together shall be tumbled up 
Into one bag. 
Let hush’d-calin quiet rock my life asleep ; 
And, being dead, my own ground press my bones; 
Whilst some old Beldame, hobbling o’er my grave, 
May mumble thus: 
“Here lies a knight whose money was his slave.” 


A Comedy, author 





CHARACTER OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By Dryden. ‘ 

He was a row mw . of all modern, and perhaps an- 
cient poets, hsd the largest and most comprehensive 

soul. All the images of nature were still present to 
hi im, and he drew them not laboriously but luckily. 
When he descril.es any thing, you more than see it, 
you feel ittoo. ‘Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greater commendation: he was 
naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacles of books 
to read nature ; he looked inwards, and found her there. 
I cannot say he is eve rywhere alike; were he so, I 
should do him injury to compare him with the greatest 
of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid ; his comic 

wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into 
bombast. But he is always great, when some great 
occasion is presented to him; no man can say he ever 
had a fit subject for his wit, and did not then raise him- 
self as high above the rest of the poets, 

Quantum lenta solent inter viburna capitis. 

The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eaton 
say, that there was no — of which = poet ever 

* This calling upon Light wal Dark "$8 or infor- 
mation, Lut, above all, the description of the Spirit— 


‘Threw his chang’d countenance headlong into clouds,” 
—is tremendous, to the curdling of the blood. Iknow 
nothing in poetry like it—Charles Lamb. 
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writ, but he could produce it much better done in 
Shakspeare. 


No man ever drew so many characters, or generally 
distinguished them better from one another, excepting 
only Jonson. 1 will instance but in one, to show the 
copiousness of his invention; itis that of Caliban, or 
the Monster, in “the Tempest.” He seems there to 
have created a person which was not in nature, a bold- 
ness which at first sight would appear intolerable ; for 
he makes him a species of himself, begotten by an in- 
cubus on a witch; but this, as I have elsewhere proved, 
is not wholly beyond the bounds of credibility, at least 
the vulgar still believe it. We have the separated notions 
of a spirit, and a witch; (and spirits, according to Plato, | 
are invested with a subtie body; according to some of 
his followers, have different sexes;) thoretore, as from 
the distinct apprehension of a man or a horse, magina- 
tion hus formed a centaur, so from those of an incubus 
and a sorceress, Shakspeare has produced his monster. 
Whether or no his generation can be defended, I leave 
to philosophers ; but of this I am certain—that the poet 





has most judiciously furnished him with a person, a 
language, and a character, which will suit him, both by | 
father’s and mother’s side. He has all the discontents | 
and malice of a witch, and of a devil, besides a con- | 
venient proportion of the deadly sins; gluttony, sloth, 
and lust, are manifest: the dejectedness of a slave is 
likewise given him, and the ignorance of one bred up in 
a desert island. His person is mons:rous, and he ts the | 
product of unnatural lust; an 1 his language is as hob 
goblin as his person; in all things he is distinguished 
trom other mortals. 


. 


If Shakspeare be allowed, as I think he must, to 
have made his characters distinct, it will be easily in- 
ferred that he understood the of the passions; 
because it has been proved already, that confused pas- 
sions make undistinguishable characters. Yet I can- 
not deny that he has his failing but they are not so 
much in the passions themselves, as in the manner of 
his expression: he often obscures his meaning by his 
words, and sometimes makes it unintelligible. I will 
not say of so great a poct, that he distinguished not the 
blown puffy style from true sublimity; but I may ven- 
ture to maintain, that the fury of his fancy often trans- 
ported him beyond the bounds of judgment, either in | 
coining of new words and phrases, or racking words 
which were in use into the violence of a catachresis. 


natt 


If Shakspeare were stripped of all the bombast in his 
passions, and dressed in the most vulgar words, we 
should find the beauties of his thoughts remaining; 
if his embroideries were burnt down, there would sull 
be silver at the bottom of the melting pot: but I fear 
(at least let me fear it for myself) that we who ape his 
sounding words have nothing of his thought, but are 
all outside; there is not so much as a dwarf in our 
giants’ clothes. 

Words and phrases must of necessity receive a 
change in succeeding ages; but it is almost a miracle 
that so much of his language remains so, pure; and 
that he who began dramatic poetry amongst us, un- 
taught by any, and, as Ben Jonson tells us, without 
learning, should, by the force cf !..: own genius, perform 
so much, that in a manner he has left no praise for any 
who come after him. 





SONG. 
From Beaumont ann Fiercuer. 
[Milton evidently built his beautiful “ J7 Penseroso” 
on this song.] 


Hence! all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights, 
In which you spend your folly; 
There's nought in this life sweet, 
If men were wise to see’t, 
But only Melancholy. 
Oh! sweetest Melancholy ! 
Welcome folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing, mortifies ; 
A look that fasten’d to the ground, 
A tongue chain’d up, without a sound; 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 





Places which pale passion loves ; 
Moonlight walks, where all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls; 


A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we teed upon: 
Then stretch our limbs in a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing’s sv dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy. 





REMINISCENCES. 
By a Mau who was sentenced to be Hanged. 


Launce —* I reckon thie§lways, that aman is never undone till be be hanged.’ 
—tIwo Gentlemen of Veron.s. 


Mr. Eprror,—It is not my intention to trouble you 
with a long story concerning my eventful life—of its 
early passages I have but livle to say; my object 
chiefly is to inform you and the world, of my entire in- 
nocence of a charge which well nigh brought me to an 
untimely and dishonorable death, and of some circum- 
stances incidental to my peculiar situation, which 
passed under my observation. How I rose, step by 
step, from petty, to grand, larceny, would form an un- 
interesting and common tale; I cannot, however, ne- 
glect to mention an incident which occurred on my 
fourth trial and conviction for stealing, as it had an 
important effecton my afier life, 


and was the only 
thing I can remember, that ever awakened in me the 
least feeling of remorse for my misdeeds. T allude to 
the Record manner of sen- 
tencing me, afier being convicted of breaking open and 
robbing Mr. Smith’s store. 


rs* uncomm ’andsom 


On 


His Honor, in his very 
peculiar and feeling manner, addressed me in these 
“ Bill, 


words—I shall never forget them. said he, 


“stand up, Bill; you have been tried and found guilty | 
of breaking into Mr. Smith's store, and stealing there- | 


from one box of Dutch herrings, one ham, and fifteca 


pecit 


shillings in sj 


; the offence has been ck arly proved 
upon you. Breaking into stores, Bill, isa vw ry hein- 
ous offence, ard calls loudly upon the court for merited 
retribution. We could send you up for one year, Bill, 
but the court has taken into consideration, that this is 
only your fourth offence, and that you area young 
man justin the prime of life, of considerable intelli- 
gence, and very prepossessing appearance,” (here ] 
bowed,) “and was probably led to conmit the crim 
by bad associates, and vicious habits, formed early in 
life, which we trust may not occur with you again. 
These things, all taken into consideration, certainly 
tend to mitigate your offenct; under different circum- 
stances, you might have been an ornament to soci: ty; 
but you must suffer some, Bill. The Court ad jad - : 
you to be sent to Blackwell's Island for thre months, to 
get out stone.— This is the judgment of the court.” 

My fe 


touched by this address — it created in me a dee p regard 


lings, as may be supposed, were sensibly 


for the author; in evidence of the truth of this, I may 
state that seven months after it was delivered, I picked 
his Honor’s pocket of a purse containing twelve shil- 
lings, and a toothpick that smelled strongly of cheese, 
and in a very ’andsome manner returned to him the 
purse and toothpick through the post-office. 

But to return to my original subject: I was tried and 
convicted — most unjustly convieted — for murder! and 
when the 
from the governor, the real murderer having acknow- 
ledged the crime, and preserved’ me for future useful: 
ness. But who can tell the agony T endured in con- 
finement, previous to the day appointed for my execu- 
tion; not from the fear of death, but from the fear of 
Althourh 
I called philosophy tomy aid, and at times soothed 


dying with a stigma resting upon my name. 


myself with drawing agreeable parallels of great men 
who had been condemned, and suffered unjustly, — of 
Socrates, of Agis. of Phocion, and Sir ‘Thomas More, 


— for I had read histories of all these great men when a 


* Query. Recorder Riker ?—Diabolus typicus. 


almost fatal knot was tied, a reprieve arrived | 








boy — yet, still the agony would return to me—the 
thought of being spoken of by posterity, only us Bill 
Wild, the murderer. The dreadful morning fixed 
upon for my execution at last arrived; thousands 
had collected to see me suffer; as I passed slowly 
through the evowd to the scaffold, | heard various re- 
marks made upon me. One fat woman said, “ He isa 
very proper man, but what a frown on his forehead, 
and what a guilty, downeast look in his eye — yet he’s 
very handsome,— tis a pity he should be taken away 
in this manner.” “ Pish,” said a lean woman, “I do 
wish they'd hang him, and have done with it — it’s my 
tea-time.” “ He’s not ready yet,” said a short, fat man, 
eruffly. hat’s strange,” replied a man in a shabby 
coat, “ for he’s been preparing all his lifetime.” “ His 
time’s most up,” said a sharp-featured woman in black, 
“well, the Lord have mercy on him — it’s what we 
have all got to come to.” “ Wretched man!” said Mrs, 
gins, the grocer’s wife, “ it will be an awful warn- 
ing to him in future.” The hangman now began to 
adjust the noose, and 1 was about to be elevated far 
above all my neighbors, without so much as exciting, 
| perhaps, the least envy in any one, when a shout arose 
from the vast crowd around me—“a pardon! a par. 
| don !!” The information that 
la man on whom some suspicion rested, had acknow- 
| ledged himself the murderer, spread instantly through 
| 


“ur 


or 
o 


Spri 





cried a thousand voices 


lthe throng —I was greeted by deafening bhuzzas, and 
vet, as 1 left the scaffold, I observed strong marks of 
disaj pointment and discontent in the faces of many. 
said the fat woman, “then-he’s not to be 
hanged, after all.” “Pish!” said the lean woman, 
| ’ve got my labor for my pains, and lost my tea, to be 
|madea fool of.” “I always said he was not guilty,” 
“ Never mind, 


i“ Pshaw! 


said a litle man, with red whiskers. 


| . . 

| Bolus, you'll have opportunities enough of applying 
| your galvanic battery to your patients, if you have 
| any,” said a queet looking fellow in spectac les, toa 


grave little doctor. 
My paper is filled, Mr. Editor, before I have fairly 
begun my s‘ory. 
Yours, 


BILL WILD. 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 


| It is not our intention to force upon our readers, at 


jany time, many remarks in relation to our private af 
fuirs, 
| neglect expressing thanks to the conductors of the pub- 
lic press generally, who have so kindly and favorably 
Their praise is more grateful 
and valuable, inasmuch as we are entirely unacquaint- 
ed with every member of the editorial corps in our 
y. 


But our sense of gratitude will not permit us to 


noticed our first number 


cit 
To the iniliated we need not remark, that there are 
difficulties and disadvantages, inseparably connected 


with the getting up of a first number, which diminish 
We have plans in preparation, 
which, when completed, will give great additional inte- 
rest to our paper; and should the public extend to it 
| that favor which we hope to make it merit, we feel as- 
sured of being able to make the Lilerary Gazette as 
useful and entertaining, as any paper claiming their 
support. 


with succeeding ones 


FRIENDLY ADVICE. 
We return thanks to our numerous friends who have 
| kindly favored us verbally, and by letter, with their 
advice. We regret that we cannot, in many cases, 
avail ourselves of the advantages of that which has 
| becn so generously, and we doubt not sincerely, offer- 
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ed. That we cannot, will appear evident to those who 
reflect a moment. One requests us to treat more at 
large upon theological matters — another says, “ Give 
us nothing but gayety and facetie ;”— One writes, 
“ Let us hear more of the drama,” — another says, “ Ne- 
glect it altogether ;” — One — a lady we suppose by the 
autograph — writes, “ Pray let us have some love 
tales,” — another desires scientific papers on steamboat 
machinery, and essays on political economy. In short, 
were we to follow the instructions already received in 
regard to our paper, we should probably please no one 
—certainly not ourselves. “ A painter of eminence,” 
Goldsmith tells us, “ was once resolved to finish a 
piece which should please the whole world. When, 
therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which his utmost 
skill was exhausted, it was exposed in the public mar- 
ket place, with directions at the bottom for every spec- 
tator to mark with a brush, which lay by, every limb 
and feature which seemed erroneous. The spectators 
came, and in general applauded, but each, willing to 
show his talent at criticism, marked whatever he 
thought proper. At evening, when the painter came, 
he was mortified to find the whole picture one univer- 
sal blot; not a single stroke that was not stigmatized 
with marks of disapprobation: not satisfied with this 
trial, the next day he was resolved to try them ina dif- 
ferent manner, and, exposing his picture as before, de- 
sired that every spectator would mark those beauties 
he approved or admired. The people complied, and 
the artist returning, found his picture replete with the 
marks of beauty ; every stroke that had been yesterday 
condemned, now received the character of approbation. 
Weill, cries the painter, J now find that the best way to | 
please one half of the world is, not to » ind what the other 
half says ; since what are faults in the eyes of these, shall 
be by those regarded as beauties.” 








THE ODD FELLOWS’ MAGAZINE. 
We have looked anxiously for the second number of 





this very clever work, which was started some months 


THE APOLLO. 


This institution has been formed for the encourage- 
ment of native artists. Every member subscribes five 
or ten dollars to a fund, entrusted to a committee of 
gentlemen, who are to buy any picture or statue after it 
has been exhibited one month; thereby not interfering 
with private purchasers. The exhibition forms one of 
the most agreeable places of entertainment in our city. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Board of Directors of this useful and honorable 
Institution, having effected the preliminary measures 
necessary to carry into operation the Elementary Course 
of Instruction alluded to in the 18th Annual Report, 
await the action of the members of the Association. All 
those who are in favor of the adoption of the plan, and 
are willing to support it, are requested to send in their 
names, with address and folio, under cover to the secre- 
tary, on or before the 14th inst. 





New Works in Press—Carey & Hart, of Philadel- 
phia, have in press, and will soon publish—Romance 
of the Harem, by Miss Pardoe; Pictures of Life at 
Home and Abroad, by the author of ‘ De Vere ;’ Spi- 
rit of the East, by Urquhart; Pericles and Aspasia, by 
Walter S. Landor; Memoirs of Celebrated Women, 
edited by G. P. R. James; The Women of England, 
by Mrs. Ellis; Jack Adams, the Mutineer, by Capt. 
Chamier; The Croppy, by the “ O’Hara Family;” 
The Man About Town, by Cornelius Webber; 
The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare ; Neal Malone, 
and other tales of Ireland, by Carleton, author of 
“Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry ;” Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, by Mrs. 
Jameson: the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, in- 
cluding The Minstrels of the Scottish Border, in one 
large 8vo. volume; a new edition of the Novels of 
D'Israeli, 1 vol. 8vo.; The American in Paris, by J. 
M. Anderson—a second edition, revised and corrected ; 


since. The first number, we thought, evinced taste,| The Bench and the Bar, by the author of “Random 


tact, and talent, of an original and excellent sort, and | 


we trust the editor, or rather editors, for if we remem- 
ber rightly, it was conducted by a very numerous 
family, may go on with it. 


LECTURES ON THE POETS. 

We have attended the lectures recently given by 
Mr. Simmons on the British and Americen Poets, 
and hope that the public may be favored with another 
course. As an entertaining and popular lecturer, Mr. 
Simmons stands unrivalled ; gifted by nature with a 
very pleasing voice and manner, he displays, with these 
qualifications, a thorough knowledge of his subject, 
and a refined taste to appreciate the beauties of the 
Poets who are the subjects of his discourse. 





REPOSITORY OF THE ARTS. 


Messrs. Davis & Horn have opened a beautiful 
“ Repository of the Arts” at 411 Broadway, The pub- 
lic can there be supplied with the finest plain and co- 
lored engravings by the most eminent artists in Europe ; 
together with every variety of artist’s materials, and 
fine. stationery. A very large and complete assort- 
ment of fashionable and classical music, may also be 
found there, imported direct from Germany, Italy, 
France, and England. In the musical department, we 
observed a very excellent assortment of superior piano- 
fortes. We take pleasure in recommending the Re- 





pository of Arts to the attention of our readers. 


Recollections ;” Indecision, a Tale, by J. K. Mitchell ; 
a new edition of Miss Landon’s Poetical Works, 1 
vol. 8vo.; a new novel by the author of “Richard 
Hurdis ;’ The Phantom Ship, by Capt. Marryat— 
completed; Sketches of Public Characters, Speeches, 
Discourses and Essays on various subjects, to which 
is added a Dissertation on the Eloquence of the An- 
cients, by Henry Lord Bropgham—2 vols, 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre—On Wednesday evening, Payne's 
tragedy of Brutus was performed for the benefit of Mr. 
Simpson, the worthy manager. Mr. Hamblin took the 
arduous part of Brutus, which he went through with 
in a masterly manner. We would instance, as speci- 
mens of very chaste and effective acting, his interviews 
with Titus in the first and last acts—there was 4 
chasteness and elegance in his reading of many pas- 
sages, which reminded us of Macready, and which we 
have not generally observed in Mr. Hamblin previ- 
ously. Sextus and Collatinus were well represented, 
the former by Mr. Richings, and the latter by Mr. 
Hield. Miss Cushman, in the part of Twudllia, elicited 
warm and well deserved applause. At the end of the 
play the house was kept in an uproar for several min- 
utes, by loud cries for Mr. Hamblin; we were very 
glad that he had the good taste and firmness to disre- 
gard them ; the custom of calling out an actor, merely 
to hear him say, Ladiesand Gentlemen, I thank you, 
Ladies end Gentlemen, to us seems very absurd. In 
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Charles the Second, one of the afier-pieces, Mr. Placide, 
as Capt. Copp, and Mrs. Bailey, as Mary Copp, were 
very, very clever. Mr. Riching’s capital conception 
and personation of the part of Rochester —a part much 
better suited to this gentleman than Sextus — deserves 
especial commendation. On Thursday evening, the 
new drama of Oliver Twist was brought out.— We 
are reluctantly compelled to defer our remarks on the 
performance of this piece until next week. 


National Theatre —The week’s performances at the 
National, commenced with Sweet Hearts and Wives, 
in which Mr. Burton of Philadelphia made a trium- 
phant debut. We had never seen this gentleman on 
the stage before, and only knew him as the accom- 
plished editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. He is 
certainly entitled to take high rank among the best 
comedians of the day. We have rarely seen an actor 
hold the risible faculties of his audience so completely 
in his power; whether he smiled or looked grave, 
walked or sat down, still the audience laughed. His 
Guy Goodluck, Mr. Sudden, Coddle, and Toby Tramp, 
were equally as good as his Billy Lackaday, and as 
much delighted his hearers. Mr. Burton is well sus- 
tained by the excellent stock company of this house. 
Next week Miss Shirreff commences an engagement 
at the National. The tide of success which Mr. Wal- 
lack took at the flood, in the beginning of the season, 
is, we are happy to say, leading him rapidly on to 
fortune, 

Bowery Theatre—A meeting of the stockholders of 
the Bowery Theatre, — Major Noah in the chair — was 
held at the Atheneum Hotel, on Monday evening. 
They were well satisfied with the feasibility of the pro- 
posats and plans offered by Mr. Hamblin. Seventeen 
shares were subscribed for at the meeting. We under- 
stand that contracts for building the Theutre are already 
completed, and that the edifice is to be finished and 
opened by the Ist of May. 





Bali at the Nationa? Hali.— The professional gentlee 
men attached to the Park Theatre, gave a ball at the 
National Hall, in Canal street, on Monday evening. 
As the entertainment was strictly professional, we can- 
not speak personally of the amusements of the evening ; 
we understand, however, that it was a social and de- 
lightful affair. By the invitation of Mr. John Fisher, 
we had a view of the room and its decorations, previous 
to the ball; every thing was arranged with Shakspe- 
rian taste, and reflected great credit upon the classical 
knowledge of that gentleman with the works of the 
“mighty master bard.” 





John Evers —We wonder why this gentleman, so 
many years attached to the Park Theatre as its princi- 
pal scene painter, has never taken a benefit. He has 
“troops of friends,” who would feel gratified at an op- 
portunity of the kind to express their regard, in some- 
thing besides empty words, for one who has contribu- 
ted in his official capacity for more than twenty years, 
to the delights of the playgoers of “Old Drury.” 
Aside from his merits as an artist, he is, in every 
sense of the word, a man, and one of that kind, too, 
who never makes an enemy. Should he take our well 
intended hint, and get up a benefit, we predict a noble 
house. 





The power of fortune is confessed only by the mise- 
rable; forthe happy impute all their success to pru- 
dence or merit.— Dean Swift. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before —Dean Swift. ‘ 
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CHRISTIAN NAMES OF WOMEN. 
To Epira S— 


In Christian world Mary the garland wears! 
Resecca sweetens on a Hebrew’s ear; 

Quakers for pure Prisci.ia are more clear; 

And the light Gaul by amorous NiNoNn swears. 
Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines! 

What air of fragrance Rosamonp throws round ! 
How like a hymn doth sweet Cecizia sound ! 

Of Marrnas, and of Anicaixs, few lines 

Have bragg’d in verse. Of coarsest household 


stuff, 
Should homely Joan be fashioned. But can 
You Barzara resist, or Manian ? 
And is not Ciare for love excuse enough ? 
Yet by my faith in numbers, I profess, 
These all, than Saxon Epirn, lease me less, 
C. Lams. 





Crockford's.— “ This genius may be called a Fisher 
of Men. Fromthe station of a poor fishmonger, he has 
succeeded in raising himselfto the rank of scourge, and, 
at the same time, of favorite, of the wealthy and fashion- 
able world. He isa player who has won millions, 
with which he has built a palace for play, in the style 
of the Parisian Salon, but with an Asiatic splendor, 
almost eclipsing even royal state. It is, in the now 
prevailing style of Louis X1V., adorned with all those 
tasteless flourishes, a superabundance of gilding, a 
heaped-up jumbling of stucco-work and painting, &c. 
—a tendency in fashion which is extremely natural, 
inasmuch as the English nobility are gradually increas- 
ing in resemblance to the noblesse of Louis XIV. 

“ Crockford’s cook is the celebrated Ude, practically, 
as well as theoretically, the first in Europe. The enter- 


tainments and attendance are in the highest degree of 


perfection, together with a jeu d’ enfer, at which fre- 
quently 20,000/, and more, change hands in the course 
of the evening. The society constitutes a club, to 
which it is extremely difficult to obtain admittance; and 
though the game of Hazard iscriminal in England, the 
greater part of the ministers are members of this club; 
and the Premier, the Duke of Wellington, is one of the 
committee !” 





London Fashionable Crowds.— “ I went to a party 
given by the Duke of Clarence, where the crowd was so 
truly English, that I, in common with many others, af- 
ter half an hour of fruitless effort, was obliged to relin- 
quish my object, and seek my indemnification at some 
other ball. Such was the pressure in the first room, that 
several gentlemen put on their hats in order to emplo 
their arms the more effectively. Ladies bedecked with 
jewels were thrust down, and lay, or rather half stood, 
swooning with exhaustion. Screams, groans, curses, 
and sighs, were the only sounds heard. Some few 
merely laughed at the scene; and, however inhuman 
this may have been, I must reproach myself with having 
formed one of the laughers, for it was really too ridicu- 
lous to hear such an affair called by the name of society.” 
— Tour in Germany, Holland, and England, by a Ger- 
man Prince, 


AN ARIETTE FOR MUSIC. 
To a Lady singing to her accompaniment on the guitar. 
By the late Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
(Not published with his Poems.) 
As the moon's soft splendor 
O’er the faint cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown, 
So thy voice most tender 
To the strings without sou! has given 
Its own. 


The stars will awaken, 
Though the moon sleep a full hour later 
To-night : 
No leaf will be shaken, 
Whilst the dews of thy melody scatter 
Delight. 
Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling - 
Are one. 





“ Absurd terms, when compared, as ‘ conclusion of a 
war,’ ‘conclusion of a peace.’ In the one case it means 


the end, in the other the beginning.” — Coleridge. 





M. DE TALLEYRAND. 


BY BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


“ That which determined M. de Talleyrand’s voca- 
tion, was the deformity of his feet. His parents, find- 
ing him lame, decided that he should embrace the eccie- 
siastical state, and that his brother should become the 
chief of the family. Hurt, though resigned, M. de 
Talleyrand assumed the priestly garb as he would a suit 
of armour, and boldly entered upon his spiritual career, 
determined to make the most of his profession. 

“Until the breaking out of the revolution, he was 
known only as a man of wit and gallantry. On be- 
coming a member of the Constituent Assembly, he im- 
mediately joined the minority of the nobles, and took 
his station between Siéyes and Mirabeau. He was 
then perhaps sincere, for every man is sincere at some 
period of his life. Besides, in those days, there was a 
perfect concordance between opinion and interest. 

“To shine in the Assembly, it was necessary to 
work hard. Now, M. de Talleyrand was most deplo- 
rably idle; but he possessed a certain lordly talent of 
making others work. 

* When I saw him on his return from America, he 
was without fortune, was an object of suspicion to 
the government, and halted through the streets as he 
went to pay his court from one drawingroom to another 
Yet, at this period, he had every morning upwards of 
forty persons waiting in his ante-chamber, and his 
levee resembled that of a prince. 

“ He joined in the revolution merely from interested 
motives, and was not a little surprised when he found 
that the consequences of the revolution led to his pro 
scription, and foreed him ew fly from France. From 
the deck of the vessel which carried him to England 
he looked at the coast —— ust quitted, and ex 
claimed, ‘I will never @rain be caught making a 
revolution for the benefit of others.’ And he has kept 
his word, i 


“ Unjustly driven from England, he took refuge in | 


America, where he spent three years of ennui. His 
companion in exile and misfortune, was the Marquis 
de Blacous, also a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly,—a man of talent, but a determined gambler, 
who committed suicide on his return to Paris, because 
he was sick of his life and of his creditors. M. de 
Talleyrand went through all the American towns 
leaning upon the arm of his friend, because he was 
unable to walk alone. 

“When he afterwards became a minister of state, 
M. de Blacous, who had returned to France on his 
invitation, applied to him for a place worth six hun- 
dred franes a year. But he gave no answer to this ap- 
plication, and refused even to see Blacous, who then 
shot himself. One of their mutual friends, much 
moved at this catastrophe, bitterly reproached M. de 
Talleyrand, and said to him, ‘ You are the cause of 
Blacous’ death.’ M. de Talleyrand listened quietly 
to these reproaches, as he leant against a mantel-piece, 
and then replied with a yawn, ‘ Poor Blacous !’ 

“ Whilst in America, having received the news of 
Madame de Sta@l’s return to | Fev he begged his 
friends to urge her to pave the way for his recall! from 
exile. To induce her to do so, was no difficult matter, 
for Madame de Staé@l is, of all women, the one who 
most delights in rendering kind services. She thinks 
that an act of kindness cannot be refused — as if there 
were anything in this world that could not be refused. 
She exerted herself in M. de Talleyrand’s cause with 
the most admirable zeal, and, thanks to her, Chenier 
represented him to the Convention as one of the purest 
of republicans, and the sworn foe of monarchy at all 
times. -‘The Convention, which, at this period, voted, 
in its fits of enthusiasm, equally the proscription of 
its members and the recall of its enemies, decreed the 
recall of M. de Talleyrand. 

“On his return, he aimed at getting into the minis- 
try, and was again successful through the influence 
of Madame de Staél.” 





Harry Killegrew said to Lord Wharton, “ You 
would not swear at that rate, if you thought you were 
doing God honor.” 





One Dennis, commonly called the critic, who had 
written a three-penny pamphlet against the power of 
France, being in the country, and hearing of a French 
privateer hovering about the coast, although he was 
twenty miles from the sea, fled to town, and told his 
friends they need not wonder at his haste; for the king 
of France, having got intelligence where he was, had 
sent a privateer on purpose to catch him.—Dean Swift, 
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LETTER OF ADAM CLARKE. 

We take the following affecting letter from “ The 
Religious and Literary Life of Adam Clarke.” The 
Doctor had often expressed a wish that his family 
might meet together, and he thus wrote to his sons on 
the subject. 

“ Millbrook, Nov. 24, 1821. 


“ My Dear Laps, — There is a great deal of anti- 
cipation here, concerning the projected general meet- 
ing of the family at Stourport. I must own I have 
few sanguine hopes, nor would I now leave home, 
but on the condition of meeting aff my children; 
and should I once more get all my family about me, 
as common sense would dictate that in all robability 
it would be the last time that we should thus meet, I 
should earnestly wish that some solemn act 
stamp the meeting. Ido not mean that we should 
meet in gloom :— No, I will be as cheerful and as 
happy with you as I can be; but I wish us all to act 
like a patriarchal family of old, e¢ cum Deo inire Fa- 
dus: to take a covenant with God, which shall put us 
all in an especial manner under his we 

“ What should this covenant be? A very simple 
service, yet one on which my whole heart is bent :— 
that we ail receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
together. Lhave thought much of this lately, espe- 
cially since I wrote the closing scene of old Samuel 
Wesley's Life; when in extremis, he ordered all his 
family to gather round his bed, and receive the Sa- 
crament with him, using our Lord's words, ‘ With 
desire have I desired to eat this last passover with 
you before I die.’ 

“ Now, we could all go together to the church, and 
get the clergyman to deliver ut to us; Father, Mother 

ohn, Theodoret, Anna Maria and Rewley, Eliza and 
Hook, and Mary Ann and Joseph: this would be te 
me the happiest day of my earthly existence, and | 
have no doubt that God would crown it with an espe- 
cial blessing, and would from that hour take you all 
into his mere especial care and protection. is 
a mighty net eth in this kind of covenant-ma- 
king: whatever, and whosoever is thus given to Ged, 
he interests himself in reference toward forever: it is 
his own way, and this is one grand and especial use 
of the Lord's Supper. Some of my children have not 
entered into the an Covenant, and it is often to 
me a great and oppressive grief of heart: let me then 
thus glory over you all, and my sun will set with 
fewer clouds after having had this Divine satisfaction, 

“Tam, my dear Lads, your old, nearly worn out, 
affectionate, deeply affectionate Father, 

“Apa Ciarge.” 





“Tonce wrote to Wordsworth to inquire if he was 
really a Christian. He lied, ‘ When I am a good 
man then Lama Christian.’ — C. Lamb. 





“To most men, experience is like the stern lights of 
a ship, which illumine only the track it has passed.” — 
Coleridge. 





There are few countries, which, if well cultivated, 
would not support double the number of their inhabi- 
tants; and yet fewer where one third part of the 
ile are not extremely stinted in the necessaries of life. 
| send out twenty barrels of corn, which would main- 
tain a family in bread for a year; and I bring back in 
return a vessel of wine, which half a dozen good fel- 
lows would drink in less than a month, at the expense 
of their health and reason.— Dean Swift. 


FPACETIZE. 


“On William Smith of Norwich, asking me what 
I thought of the Monthly Review or Magazine, and of 
Dr. Aikin, its editor, | was peewee by his evident 
wish that I should say something in its favor to reply, 
—‘ That all men of science or literature could attest 
that the one was a void Aikin, and the other an aching 
void,’ "—Coleridge. 





A Cool Reply.—One night when Matthews was go- 
ing to the theatre at Edinburgh, and was almost too 
late, he took a coach, and ordered the coachman to drive 
to the theatre. In going up the hill, the horses being 
tired, the coach made no progress, upon which Mat- 
thews remonstrated, saying that he should be too late, 
he should lose his time. The coachman replied, “ Your 
honor should reflect that I am losing time as weel’s 
yersel.” 
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“ Lamb one night wanted to demonstrate, afier the 
manner of Swift, that the Man-t-chou Tartars were 
cannibals, and that the Chinese were identical with the 
Celtes (Sell Teas).” 


“ He said that he could never impress a Scotchman 
with any new truth; that they all required it to be 
spelled and explained away in old equivalent and fa- 
miliar words or images. Had spoken to a Scotchman, 
who sat next to him at a dinner the day before, of a 
healthy book. 

“* Healthy, sir, healthy did you say ? 

we Ves.’ 

“*Tdinna comprehend. I have heard of a healthy 
man and of a healthy morning, but never of a healthy 
book.’ ” 








Character of a Gentleman.—A \awyer, at a circuit | 
town, in Ireland, dropped a ten pound note under the 
table, while playing cards at the inn. He did not dis- 
cover his loss until he was going to bed, but then re- 
turned immediately. On reaching the room, he was 
met by the waiter, who said, “1 know what you want, 
sir, you have lost something.” “ Yes, I have lost a ten 
nd note.” “ Well, sir, I have found it, and here it 

“Thanks, my good lad, here’s a sovereign for 

ou.” “No, sir, | want no reward for being honest ;” | 
a0 looking at him with a knowing grin-—* was’nt it 
lucky none of the gentlemen found it!” 


” 
1s 


” 





The Eight K’s—The Hon. Henry Clay was de 
nominated the Eight K’s by a coterie of wags in Wash- 
He ac- 
quired this title thus: a gentleman sitting in the gallery 


ington, during the last session of Congress 
} 
wished to point out Mr. Clay to his friend, a foreigner, | 


of the Senate Chamber during an interesting debate, 


who sat beside him, without disturbing the house, and 
wrote upon a card for him, thus, ‘The gentleman to 
the lefi of the speaker, in klaret kolored koat with krim- 
son kollar, is Mr. Klay, member of Kongress from 
Kentucky.” 

A Mistake.—Mv. B., momber of a late firm in Pear! 
street, during the pressure, had prepared a note to offer 
for discount at the Merchants’ Bank. 
the clock in his office that the hour of ¢hree had very 
nearly arrived, he wrote an application in great haste, 


Observing by 


and caught up a printed bill for ene ton of Peach Or- 
chard Coal, enclosed itin the application, and despatch- 
ed it to the Bank, supposing it to be the note which laid 
on the desk beside it. He did not discover the mistake 
until he applied at the Bank the next morning, and 
asked if his note was done. The teller returned to him 
the coal bill, very civilly observing that it was a sort of 
paper which they did not do at that Bank. 





Triting down a Magazine.—A very severe criti- 
cism on a volume of inferior poems by a Mr. Fige- 
wood, appeared in the European Magazine, which 
was generally attributed to C. ; Edgewood happening to 
meet C. at a dinner party some days after, observed in 
a very audible tone, that he should do all he could to 
write downthe Magazine. C. replied, “ As the readiest 
way for you to effect your purpose, ! would advise you 
to write in it.” 

The Color of Tea.—A gentleman from the west sit- 
ting beside us at the breakfast table at the Astor Hous?, 
demanded some tea of the waiter. “ Black or green ?” 
said the garcon. “ D—n the color, get good,” replied 

_ our western friend. 





Slrong and Weak Tea.—Two gentlemen, noted for 
their fondness of exaggeration, were discussing the 
merits of the fare at their different hotels. One obser- 
ved that at his hotel he had tea so strong it was neces- 
sary to confine it in an iron vessel. “ At mine,” said 
the other, “it is made so weak, it has not strength 





enough to run out of the teapot.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We thank R. C. for his kind wishes, but cannot pub- 
lish his communication.— Personalitics are not in our 
way. 

L.’s verses are pretty ; but there are imperfections in 
the execution, which prevent insertion 

S. must send his sonnet to Mary: we do not like it. 

We think well of Clio’s talents, but must decline his 
scries of sketches for the present, as the pertion of our 
Gazette devoted to that department of literature, is pre- 
occupied, 

Thanks to W.; he must be patient. 

Wethank An Englishman ; lis request shall be com- 
plied with. 

Correspondents not mentioned here, shall be noticed 
next week. 

We are reluctantly compelled to omit our notices of 





a number of new publications which have been left on | 


our table, until our next number. 


The lines,’ T'is past, the fond and fleeting dream, in | 
our first number, should have been credited to the 


London Magazine. 





li is our intention to devote a part of the last page of 
our Journal to advertiscments, relating chiefly to litera- 
ture and the arts— Books, Pictures, and Exhibitions. 
The character, ard wide cireulation of the Literary 
Gazette, will, we trust, induce booksellers and publish- 


ers to advertise in its columns. 


B' ITANY—CHOICE ENGLISH PUBLICA. 
tions, imported and sold to the trade and singly, by 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 1lbl Broadway, 6 doors be- 
low Courtlandt street 

Flora’s Gems; or the Choicest Treasures of the 
Paterre, royal 4to, richly colored. 

Flower Garden — its Cultivation, Arrangement, and 
General Management, with copious lists of Flowering 
Plants, systematically arranged, 8vo, with colored 
plates. 

Floral Cabinet and Magazine of Exotic Botany, 
with plates, beautifully colored, 4t0, morocco. 

Lindley’s Introduction to Boiany, 8vo. 

Lindley'’s Medical Flora, 8vo. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, 8vo. 

M’Intosh on the Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove ; 
containing directions for the Cultivation of every spe- 
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